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EIGHT CYLINDER 


COMPLETE 





i 


40-45 


HORSE POWER 





Out-Performs All Other Types 


The extraordinary success of this super-car can 
only be understood by a ride behind its engine 


A believable description of the King “Eight” in action 
defies even “advertising” English. It is a performance 
that must be “felt” —and exulted in. 

The superior flexibility of an “eight” is beyond argu- 
ment or dispute. It is an immutable. mechanical fact 
that an “eight” has one power impulse for every 90 
degrees of crank rotation, as against the 120 degrees 
of a “six” and the 180 of a “four.” 

This almost “turbine” smoothness of operation 
means more than the mere avoidance of gear-changing 
for practically all speeds and grades: It reduces vibra- 
tion to nearly nil, which in turn results in silence and 
longevity and adds to riding comfort. 


Notwithstanding its greater number of cylinders and 


40-45 horse-power, the King “Eight” gives 15 to 20 
miles to a gallon of gasoline, and 800 to 1,000 miles to 
the same measure of motor oil. Thus, low operating 
cost is added to the car’s other virtues. 


The King “ Eight ” is not an experiment, but the same 
successful type of car made by celebrated European 
builders for the past six years. Itis King designed and 
King manufactured and has many hundreds of miles of 
grueling road tests behind it. Enthusiastic owners all 
over America, and in many countries of Europe, are 
making King sales by praise of this wonderful “ eight.” 


What you may now expect from a motor car is 
taught by a King “Eight” demonstration. There’s a 
King agent in your locality. 


America’s Original Cantilever Spring Car 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Agency and Showroom, Broadway at 52nd Street 
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The Heavy Hand of the White-Ribboner Leaves a Dark Smudge 


No, dear reader, this page of PUCK has not 
run the gauntlet of the Russian censor’s office. 
Neither has it revealed the secrets of the British 
War Office. It has merely fallen under the eagie 
eye of the Morals Censor of Alabama, who goes 
carefully through every magazine sent into that 
State, and requires that all advertising of wines 
and other liquors be smudged over with lamp- 
black in order that Alabamans may not be 
tempted by a perusal of their seductive urging to 
go on a prolonged joust with the Demon Rum. 
Alabama takes a paternal interest in her children. 
She tells them just what they may or may not do. 
Any resident of the State caught reading an 
unexpurgated copy of PUCK is denied the luxury 
of lemon drops the following day. After a 
second offense, the mutineer is sent to bed early 
without any supper. Of course, the result has 
been an encouraging increase in the number of 
PUCK’sS subscribers in Alabama, for which we 
feel obliged to thank Mr. Hobson and his gailant 
little band. It has also given rise to a new and 
interesting form of evening’s entertainment. A 
subscriber who receives his perfect copy of PUCK 
by mail invites his neighbors—each of whom 
must be provided with a mutilated copy—to a 
guessing bee. Lists are made of the various 
advertisements supposed to be blotted into 
oblivion by Alabama’s chaste laws, and the con- 
testant who turns in the largest list of correct 
guesses receives a bottle of case goods from a 


neighboring State, toward the purchase of which all contribute. 
mend this game to Mr. Hobson as a solace in the long watches intervening 


between buttermilks. 


A few men still read PUCK in that period of relaxation during which the 
barber compares Hans Wagner’s batting average to the deadly accuracy of 
Germany’s ‘Big Berthas,’”” and some of our new subscribers have experienced 
shocks, while in the chair, that have endangered the symmetry of their hirsute 


Writes one of them: 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


adornment. 


Dear Mr. EDITOR: 

I made my usual fortnightly trip to the barber to-day, 
and was just falling off in my usual somnolent condition, 
when “the tonsorial artist’ handed me a copy of PUCK. 
Utterly unconscious of the new PUCK, I accepted it gin- 
gerly and opened it with an entire lack of interest. Soon! 
sat up straight, the spirit of sleep departed from my eyes, 
and I smiled, gurgled, chortied, giggled, choked, and finally 
laughed aloud, while the poor barber despairingly gave me 
a hair-cut that resembles a flight of Subway stairs. What 
care I for personal adornment, when I can break into the 
routine of a day’s heavy work with a merry laugh! 

I congratulate you on the miraculous operation you 
have performed on PUCK. Whether you used twilight 
sleep or the old orthodox anaesthesia, you certainly 
extracted the old heaviness and inserted the lightness of 
true wit. Enclosed please find my subscription. 

Very truly, 
JOSEPH BAUM. 


Another friend records a similar experience : 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear PUCK: 


How do you doit? Received the surprise of my life, when 
Causelessly looking at a copy of what I thought was the 
“old” PUCK at the barber’s Isaw Luis Mora’s “A 
Study in Gray.” I immediately bought a copy and had it 
framed. 


I earnestly pray for your success, and that I may © 


receive many surprises in the same line. 
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, Hy Mayer Visits the Expositions 
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The Russian Censor Has Fled to Alabama 


We recom- 


DEAR SIRS: 


Contents of this Number 


IN PICTURE 
COVER DESIGN —“ Misinformation” 
CARTOONS - - - 


Neysa McMein 
Nelson Greene, Merle Johnson 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS - - F. W. Read 
THE KAISER INTERPRETED - - M. De Zayas 
A SLAVE OF THE EAST - Walter Schnackenberg 
FOOLISH FASHION - - - -  - Hy Mayer 


THE WRONG MOMENT - - R. Van Buren 


IN TEXT 


MAISIE AT THE MUSTER - . 
(Illustrated by W. E. Hill 
“ZEPPS” - Keble Howard, of London 
Ullustrated by Gordon Grant) 
A TALE OF DARKEST MUCKLAND ~- James L, Ford 
(lustrated by M. Held) 
THE SEVEN ARTS - 
Cllustrated by C. B. Falls) 
UP IN DAVE’S ROOM. - Helena Smith-Dayton 
Cllustrated by the Author) 
THE NEWS IN RIME 
(Illustrated by Merle aid 
ON THE OTHER HAND - Simeon Strunsky 


SERVING NOTICE - - - - Berton Braley 


Quincy Kilby 


James Huneker 


Dana Burnet 





I feel that I must write to you to express my appreciation of your paper. 
I thought it had reached perfection, but it has continued to advance so that you have got us in 


We fear we are to disappoint our readers this 
week, in that in spite of a diligent search through 
the files, we can locate no “deadly parallels.”’ 
For some unaccountable reason, our course dur- 
ing the past month has aroused only favorable 
comment, and outside of the violent fulminations 
of two or three Alabama prohibitionists, no reader 
has hauled us over the coals for our shortcomings. 
This is not right! Can it be that we are pieasing 
too many good folks? Think of this, for instance: 


Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Dear PUCK: 

We have renewed our subscription through a local agent. 
Yes, we do want to continue. It is the most widely read 
of all the magazines on our tables. Keep us on your list. 

J. R. MURRAY, 
Chairman Library Committee. 


New York City. 
Dear PUCK: 

I have been reading PUCK steadily for the past six 
months, and it is certainly entitled to the title it bears as 
“* America’s Cleverest Weekly.” The mere fact that PUCK 
is so generously criticized by the sanctimonious is encour- 
aging, and very amusing to those of us who know what it 
means to incur the righteous wrath of the pure in heart. I 
wish you every success in building up your valuable and 


indispensable weekly. 
ROBERT E. BAKER. 


No letters gladden the editorial heart more than 


those from old-time friends: 


Charleston, S. C. 
Dear PUCK: 


I have been a reader of PUCK for upwards of thirty 


years, and always have considered it the foremost periodical of its class. 
Permit me to congratulate you on selecting such sweet and clean stuff as 
Your readers would appreciate more of the same kind. 


“ Rosemary.” 
CHAFFEE FREET. 


From Canada comes a letter bubbling over with enthusiasm : 


Hamilton, Canada. 
A few weeks ago 


such expectancy that it seems almost impossible for you 
to have other numbers as good as the last few. 

I have taken your paper for over a year now, and have 
never found a dull page in any of your issues. I had 
taken Jugend for some years, but when! saw the character 
of your color work I dropped my subscription to it in 
preference to PUCK. 

Since the addition of your rotarygravure department 
your paper has certainly surpassed anything on this 
continent or in Europe. M. WALSH. 


From England, the home of the illustrated 
weekly, we find a note of unusual warmth: 
Cornwall, Engiand. 

Dear Mr. EDITOR: I think you have every reason for being 

proud of that paper of yours. It is unthinkably good! The 

color reproductions are generally recognized in this country 
as the world’s best. HILTON KEITH. 


While a Suffragist, from Williamsport, breaks 
into verse: 


PUCK pleases us much, 

Its opinions are such 

That we “ suffs” can applaud you in number; 
Your jokes are so clean, 

And it’s plain to be seen 

That you're awake while other men slumber. 
You're a joy to our hearts, 

With your quick, lively darts, 

In defense of the suffrage cause, for 

We thank you because 

You deserve the applause, 

And we hope that your pages will prosper 


Cc. JAMES FAHLBERG. Copyright, 1915, by Puck Publishing Corporation, in the United States and Great Britain E. E. READING. 
Subscri tions: Puck is mailed weekly to subscribers in the United States and possessions at $5.00 velope or wrapper. otherwise they cannot be returned if unavailable. Decision will be rendered pro munis, and 
P er year, or $2.50 for six months. Canadian subscriptions. $6.00 per year, $3.00 for payment made immediately upon acceptance. Send your contributions to PucK before sending them elsewhe’ 
‘ix months To all other foreign countries. $6.60 r year, $3.25 for six months. Your address will be changed Ni t ds: Puck is on sale every Monday on all trains, in railway stations, hotels, and - ‘all 
4s often as desired, but it is important in changing address to give old address as well as new. ews-stan responsible newsdealers at ten cents a copy. It is on sale in Europe at the various 
M. Puck will use its best care with MSS., but cannot be held responsible for their loss branches of the International News Co. and the Atias Publishing & Distributing Co. ; Brentano's, Paris; Wm. Daw 
é anuscripts : Contributions sent by mail should be accompanied by 4 self addressed and stamped en- sou & Sons and W. H. Smith & Sons, London ; Hachette et Cle, Paris, and Basie, Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland. 
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GRINIGRAMS 


They were discussing peace, and the ways 
and means best to insure it. 

** The best way to insure peace is always to 
be prepared for war,”’ said the tailor. ‘America 
should have a larger uniformed force.” 

“The best way to insure peace is always to 
be prepared for war,’’ said the shell maker. 
**Americans should practice shooting a great 
deal more than they do.”’ 

“The best way to insure peace is always to 
be prepared for war,”’ said the manufacturer 
of musical instruments. ‘‘ There should be more 
bands and drum corps. Nothing so fills a man 
with courage as martial music.”’ 


“The best way to insure peace is always to 
be prepared for war,’’ said the real-estate 
speculator. ‘* Nothing keeps alive public interest 
in our soldiery as much as a good army post 
every few miles. I have about five hundred acres 
that I hope to sell to the War Department.” 

“‘The best way to insure peace is always to 
be prepared for war,” said the gunsmith. 
“The great trouble with this country is that it 
is too conservative. Every soldier should be 
required to carry at least two rifles.” 

And so it goes. Let us have peace, by all 
means. There is almost as much money in it— 
for some—as there is in war. 
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There are “‘war-brides,’’ and there may be 
*‘war-order brides.”” That $35,000,000 which 
Pittsburg got is going to be spent by somebody. 


v 


In 1913, forty thousand miles of moving-pic- 
ture films were made in this country. Of this 
number, at least eight thousand miles showed 
the actors running after or away from something. 


¥ 
“ All the South needs is a wedge.””, —Dr. Anna Shaw. 
Alabama, however, has use for a bungstarter. 
¥ 


The really big man in the advertising world 
will be he who is authorized to write after his 
name: ‘‘Grape-juice Purveyor to His Majesty, 
King George.”’ 
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IF WE KEPT OUR HOMES AS WE KEEP OUR PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 


THE TAIL CANNOT WAG THE DOG 





Colonel Roosevelt is waiting, says a friend 
of his. More than that. He is watchful-waiting. 


* 


Orders for shrapnel and steel for the manufacture of 
this kind of ammunition are being placed in tremendous 
amounts in Philadelphia. — Trade review. 


The City of Brotherly Love. 
sd 


Mme. Montessori, founder of the ‘‘ common 
sense”’’ system of education, is here on a visit. It 
is unfortunate that Congress is not in session; 
some of the members might like to take her course. 


¥ 


Sing Sing now has a crack baseball team. And 
it is unlikely that any of the members will ‘‘ jump 
to the Federal League.”’ 
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(See editorial on opposite page) 
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“What Fools These Mortals Be !* 
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AMERICA, THE UNSWEPT 


Of all uplift movements, the one most 
needed is the clean-uplift 


Owners, tenants, lessees or occupants of any 
building or lot are to keep sidewalk flagging and 
curbstone free from obstructions and nuisances 
of every kind. (S. C. 41.) 


Receptacles for ashes and garbage are not to be 
placed upon the sidewalk, not to be placed where 
they shall become a public nuisance. (S. C. 108.) 


Carts and receptacles in which nauseous or 
offensive materials are carried are to be so 
covered as to be inoffensive, and to protect the 
public from danger of disease from insects, etc. 
(S. C. 121.) 


Snow and ice are to be removed by owner or 
occupant of abutting premises within four hours 
after snow ceases to fall (the time between 
9:00 P. M. and 7:00 A.M. not being included). 
(C. O. 409.) 


The existence of these four paragraphs of our 
Sanitary Code and City Ordinances would never 
be suspected by any visitor to New York. It is 
scarcely likely that most people even living in 
New York know that there are such regulations. 
Certainly the conditions of our streets would 
not lead one to suspect that there were any 
rules or regulations for their care. 


New York has brilliantly solved many special 
problems. Its solution of the traffic problem 
has been widely copied in most of the large 
cities in the world. The New York Health De- 
partment has become the generally acclaimed 
model for the most up-to-date cities of the world. 
The problem of education for our mixed popu- 
lation is splendidly and admirably met. 


But the one civic problem that has defied so- 
lution is that of a Clean City. The indifference 
of the American public to the general aesthetic 
as well as hygienic advantages of outdoor 
cleanliness is the amazement and wonder of 
European visitors. Compared to Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Lyons, Munich, or any other wide- 
awake, economically and socially advanced large 
city of Europe, our conditions in street cleaning 
are mediaeval. 


Sixteen years ago Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden 
vividly described the dangers of dust and said: 
“The number of living germs which the New York 
citizen is liable to be forced to take into his body, 
when the streets are dry and the wind blowing, 
or when the dry filth is being stirred up by the 
diabolically careless procedures of the present 
street cleaning fiends, it would be a thankless 
task totell.’”” Conditions have not much changed 
since. Outdoors for the American is still a 








place to throw things, and the consequence is 
that our streets and highways are regularly, 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter, in a condition 
of filth that is only tolerated by the greater 
number of us because of our ignorance of what 
really clean, attractive, neat streets can be. 


The condition is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that we are as careful as any 
people, we certainly are more careful than 
many people, of our personal cleanliness. Not 
only are our persons kept clean, but our house- 
holds are notably clean; and our public meeting 
places, railroad stations, schools, public meeting- 
halls, etc., are generally better kept and better 
ventilated than in other parts of the world. But 
in the matter of outdoor cleanliness we are in- 
different and neglectful. This is not only true 
of city streets, it is true of country lanes and 
backyards throughout the country. Abroad, as 
we pass from city to city, we see beautiful 
hedges and fences, well-kept lanes and carefully 
watered and tended gardens and yards. In this 
country we see nothing but neglected fences 
made of broken boards, and backyards full of 
empty cans and broken bottles. It has been 
suggested that our carelessness in regard to 
outdoors is due to our indifference as to what 
our neighbors think of us. We have no proper 
respect for our neighbors. We care little as to 
what they think of us, and are therefore blind 
to the condition of the outside of our house 
which may be an eye-sore to him. We are in- 
different to the condition of the highways which 
are the common property of our neighbors and 
ourselves. But clean streets, clean highways 
would mean so much to each and everyone of 
us that it is hard to believe that anything but 
ignorance of what can be accomplished in this 
direction is responsible for present conditions. 


PUCK suggests that immediate action be taken 
for clean and attractive streets. To begin with: 


—that the use of covered ash cans be generally 
enforced ; 


that covered carts be dsed by the Street 
Cleaning Department for the transportation of 
street sweepings ; 

that arrangements be made as quickly as 
possible for the streets to be flushed by means 
of hydrants, and to be subsequently squeegeed 
every day; 

that a City incinerator be installed where all 
waste be disposed of according to modern 
methods, and 

that such changes as are necessary be in- 
corporated in the City Charter to enable a con- 
centration of authority over the highways under 
one head, who shall be responsible for sanitary 
cleanliness and efficiency in the management of 
pavements, of street excavations and encum- 
brances, of the cleaning of streets, as well as 
of the gathering and disposal of refuse. 


Not only should we as a people insist upon 
the introduction and enforcement of these rules, 
but, as individuals, do all we can to help the com- 
munity along. There is nothing accomplished 
by throwing papers and dirt outdoors—it is an 
eye-sore to you, and an offense to your neighbor. 
There is nothing accomplished by having a back- 
yard full of tin cans and broken bottles. There 
is everything to be gained by helping along to 


5 


make outdoors, as well as indoors, livable and 
attractive. 


As Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale states: ‘‘When 
the public makes up its mind no longer to endure 
impure milk and impure air, life will lengthen 
eight years and probably a great deal more. 
‘ . . A very large percentage of the enor- 
mous death rate due to tuberculosis would be 
curtailed if street dust were minimized. 


It is time for American cities to wake up to 
the importance and hygienic value of clean, dust- 
free streets. It is time for America to get 
abreast of the European cities, so that we shall 
show the same pride in civic cleanliness as in 
personal cleanliness. It is time for us to wake 
up to the fact that just as personal neatness 
contributes to the dignity and self-respect of the 
individual, so civic cleanliness contributes to the 
dignity, self-respect and refinement as well as 
to the health and happiness of all of the people. 


- 


There are collars low and broad, and there are collars 
high. —The woman's page. 
True, beyond the possibility of a question. 
And without fear of contradiction, we announce 


‘that there are trousers long and loose and there 


are trousers tight. Likewise, that there are 
shirts which bind under the arms and shirts 
which don’t. Writing fashion stuff is easier than 
we had supposed. 


The redskins of the prairies— or whatever is 
left of them— may rest easy in their teepees. 
Eastern boys who used to go west to shoot 
them, a la dime novel, now remain at home and 
devote their energies to train-wrecking, a la 


moving pictures. 
. 


Ceremonials will keep up till Saturday night, when the 
wedding will end with a three-hundred-course dinner. 

Chinese nuptial item. 

The American parent, who foots a bill for 

finger rolls, salad, ice cream in fancy forms, and 

paper napkins, gets off pretty cheaply after all. 


5 


Theodore Roosevelt, according to Senator 
William Alden Smith, “still has a few punches 
left in him.”” Senator Smith must be mistaken. 
The Colonel confines himself to a little sherry or 
white wine at dinner. 


sa 


When he rises at six o'clock, the Kaiser reads references 
to himself in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and 
books. News note. 


An incomparable appetizer. 
* 


And now, ladies, if you would be ultra-correct, 
you will wear a live song bird in your hat. 
Verily, the saying that one has bats in one’s bel- 
fry will soon cease to be a playful synonym for 
lunacy. It will become a mere matter of milli- 


nery intelligence. n 


“You remember the Sabine women, but whoever heard 
of the Sabine men?” A French feminist. 


Possibly their place was in the home. 
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MAISIE AT THE MUSTER 


By Quincy Kilby 

SCENE.— Muster ground at Sagadahoc, Maine. Maisie 
and Aunt Lois are watching the militia revolutions. 

AUNT LOIS: That man with all the gold trim- 
min’ on’s the field marshal. There’s nothin’ 
higher’n him but a court marshal. Those things 
on his shoulders are epileps. His sword and 
spurs and everything like that they call accouche- 
ments. That’s a French word meanin’ nickel- 
plated. 

MAISIE: Where do they get soldiers from? 

AUNT LOIS: They hire ’em for six dollars a 
month and giory. When they get killed they 
give ’em a penchant. Twelve dollars a month 
from now till tombsday. When aman first hires 
out they call him a primate. Then they make 
him a sweet caporal, next a colored surgeon, and 
at last he gets to be a second class lieutenant. 

MAISIE: What comes after that? 


AUNT LOIS: Captain, and then drum major. 
He’s the biggest there is. At first they call ’em 








oe 
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men by force. 











THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 


MR. GONIGHTLY: What kind of a function is this thing we are going to? 
MRS. GONIGHTLY: A reception, dear. 
MR. GONIGHTLY: I see. The women will be there in force and the 


Quow 


the awkward squadron, but afterwards they get 
to be battle-scared veterans. The science of 
warship’s changed an awful lot in the last decay. 
They’ve done away altogether with flinch-lock 
muskets and Springfield rivals. Even the dry- 
Martini-Henrys and the Krag-Juggernauts have 
gone by. Maxine Elliot guns are all the range 
now. The 27-centipede singe guns create the 
most havelock. They’re discharged with smoke- 
less powder and have a carrion propensity of 
eight miles. 

MAISIE: What do they do when a soldier 
gets shot? 

AUNT LOIS: The Red Sox nurses take good 
care of him. They put him in an ambush and 
give him first aid to the insured. It’s dreadful 
though. General Shermidan used to say: 
‘*What the hell is war?” and I guess he was 
right. Orioplanes and zipplanes droppin’ buns 
on everybody’s head. You'd think the whole kit 
of ’em was Barabians. 

MAISIE: What’s it mean about the war 
ozone? 


AUNT LOIS: Oh, that’s just some trouble be- 
tween the alibis and the beleaguerents. General 
Kitchenette and General Gopher on one side, 
and General Hinterland and the Ker-Czar on the 
other. Franco Joseph, the Omperor of Estria’s 
in it somehow or other. He’s fightin’ against 
the Carpathians. Him and Peter O’Grady. I 
have an indiscreet notion that the Marseillaise 
are ahead so far. 
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PURE FOOD 


“These canned worms are simply de- 
licious! I must remember the brand.” 





MAISIE: I thought the Marseillaise was a 
song. 

AUNT LOIS: Oh, dear, no. You’re thinkin’ 
of the Perelachaise. The Marseillaise are a war- 
like people, named for Mars, the god of war. 
Most everybody in that country’s a man of war. 
Have you been readin’ in the paper about the 
investment of Prizzlemizzle? 

MAISIE: No. What’s an investment? 


AUNT LOIS: Well, I’lltell you. The enemy’s 
bastilions were encouped without the city of 
Prizziemizzle, attemptin’ to starve it into sub- 
mersion. The suckers and miners bored 
their way under the unsuspectin’ strong-hole, 
and as no help arrived soon it was forced to 
circum. 

MAISIE: Which side is it on? D’yer know? 


AUNT LOIS: I forget, but I think it’s on the 
side of the antagonists. It’s cityfied on the coast 
of Hungravia. They’re havin’ lots of trouble in 
this war with spries. 


MAISIE: What’s them? 


AUNT LOIS: They spry around and give 
inflammation to the foe. They shoot ’em alive 
when they upperhand ’em. But if they capture 
a real soldier, sometimes they patrol him. 


MAISIE: What’s patrol? 


AUNT LOIS: Make him promise to resist from 
fightin’. That’s better’n throwin’ him into a 
dunnage. In the mediocre days they used to 
immune ’em in a goal. Everything’s different 
now. Where they used to fight with horse-pistois 
and cowitzers, now they have arteries and pro- 
jectors, and instead of firecrackers they have 
torpedoes. And the swords! You don’t see 
any Toledo blades to-day. They’re extant. 

MAISIE: I thought the Toledo Blade was a 
newspaper. 

AUNT LOIS: Not Toledo. Tuxedo. Those 
papers don’t get the war news straight anyhow. 
It comes to them from the Insinuated Press and 
it’s all been sensitized. Our hired man’s got a 
brother servin’ in the wrenches. He’s a Lith- 
ographer — comes from Lithuania. He says this 
war’s a regular Carnage Foundation. He used 
to live in Poland, where the North Pole is, and 
his sister was macassared for bein’ a Shebrew. 
Same as the Egyptians did in the old bibulous 
times you read about. 


MAISIE: Where do they get the milk for the 
field crematory you told me about? 


* 


INEFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 
SMYTHE (dismally): Nell, I simply can’t meet my 
creditors. 

MRS. SMYTHE: Why should you? What in 
the world do you employ a secretary for? 





The Dowager’s Viewpoint 


DOWAGER: Have you closed 
the window, Fenton? 

MAID: Yes, my lady. 

DOWAGER: Both windows? 

MAID: Yes, my lady. | 

DOWAGER: Very carefully ? 

MAID: Yes, my lady. 

DOWAGER: Are you sure, 
Fenton? 

MAID: Quite sure, my lady. 

DOWAGER: Just make quite 
sure once more, will you? Let me 
see you make quite sure... 
Well, are they all right? 

MAID: Perfectiy all right, my 
lady. 

DOWAGER: Very well. I shall 
have my night-light to-night, 
Fenton. 

MAID: Very good, my lady. 

DOWAGER: See that it’s quite 
in order before you go to bed, will 
you? 

MAID: Certainly, my lady. 

DOWAGER: And I should be 
obliged if you would keep the door 
of your room open, so that you 
can hear me if I call out in the night. 

MAID: Very good, my lady. 
I hope nothing has happened to 
upset you to-night, my lady? 

DOWAGER: Well, the truth is 
that I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about these wretched Zeppelins. 
It’s not a pleasant idea at all. I 
suppose they can look down the 
chimney or float past the windows, 
if they like. A most uncomfortable 
feeling! If my husband had been 
alive, he’d never have tolerated 
such a thing for a moment! 

MAID: I’ve no doubt it’s all 
greatly exaggerated, my lady. 

DOWAGER: You think so, 
Fenton? 

MAID: Oh, yes,my lady. Oneof | 
my brothers is attached to a news- | 
paper, so naturally I take every- 
thing cum grano salis, as they say. 

DOWAGER: You think the Zeppelins never 
came at all? 

MAID: Oh, I wouldn’t go as far as that, my 
lady, but I shall be surprised if they ever get to 
London. Cook was talking about it at supper, 
but Johnson only laughed at her. 

DOWAGER: Oh! So Johnson doesn’t think 
they’ll get to London ? 








“‘ Have you closed the window, Fenton?’’ 


“W’en yew’ve ’ad yer tea, yew comes aht fer a drop o 
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“ZEPPS” 


By KEBLE HOWARD, of London 








MAID: Not in the least, my lady. Johnson’s 
got a brother in the Navy, so he’s a good deal 
behind the scenes, as you might say. 

DOWAGER: Ah! I must have a talk with 
Johnson on the subject to-morrow. Men are 


‘sometimes quite sensible about these things. 


MAID: Yes, my lady. 

DOWAGER: All the same, tell Johnson to be 
very careful to fasten the roof-door before he 
goes to bed. I can’t have a lot of German 
soldiers tearing my stair-carpets with their 
horrid spurs. _ And I'll have the police-whistle 
on this little table by my bedside. Good-night, 
Fenton. I hope you are in the habit of saying 
your prayers at night? 

MAID: Oh, yes, my lady. 

DOWAGER: That’s right. It’s better, in these 
days, to leave no stone unturned. 


Mother's Viewpoint 
MOTHER: Time you went to bed, Gladys, 
my darling. 
GLADYS: Need I go just yet, mummy ? 
MOTHER: Yes, you must go at once. You’re 


looking very tired, and you’ve been up late 
twice this week. 





’ beer.”’ 





7] GLADYS: Just another ten min- 


utes, mummy! 
MOTHER: Weill, not more, then. 
GLADYS: Oh, thank you, mum- 
j my! Thanks awfully! 
MOTHER: Come and sit down 
| by me. . . . Why, what’s the 
matter with you to-night! You’re 
shaking all over, and your hands 
are quite cold! I do hope you 
haven’t taken a chill! 

GLADYS: No, it isn’t that. I-—— 

MOTHER: Yes? 

GLADYS: I I’m rather fright- 
ened. 

MOTHER: Frightened? Non- 
sense! What is there to be fright- 
ened of? The house is full of 
people, and you have your father 
and me to take care of you. 

GLADYS: It’s something Tom 
said. Only it’s a secret. 

MOTHER: You mustn’t have 
any secrets from your mother. 
What did Tom say to frighten you? 


GLADYS: He didn’t say it to 
frighten me. He said it so as I 
needn’t be frightened. 

MOTHER: Anyhow, tell me 
what he said. 

GLADYS: Well, he’s going to 
sit up all night to-night. 

MOTHER: Is he, though! And 
what for, pray? 

GLADYS: One of his chums at 
school has a brother in the Terri- 
torials, and he wrote to say that 
they expect the Zepps to-night, so 
Tom and a lot of the other boys 
have bought pistols—only small 
ones—and they’re going to keep 
guard all night. I do think it’s 
brave of him! 

MOTHER: Perhaps it is, but he 
mustn’t fill your head with non- 
sense. Your father will protect 
us all, if necessary. 

| GLADYS: Is daddy very brave, 
mummy ? 
MOTHER: Of course. He’s the 
bravest man in the world. 

GLADYS: And would he be able to kill all the 
Germans if they came in a Zepp? 

MOTHER: Certainly. Whatever your father 
does, he does well. 

GLADYS: Then Tom needn’t sit up, I sup- 


pose? 
(Continued on page 19) 





‘Is Daddy very brave, mummy?” 
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There has been so much discussion as to the real personality of the 
Kaiser that an interpretation of his character by various of the new schools 
that seek to show the character of a man rather than his appearance, the 
essence rather than the substance, is of peculiar 
interest. Mr. de Zayas is not only himself a 
noted caricaturist, but is a thorough student of 
each of the modern movements in art. He has 
undertaken here to show how William the Second 
would be portrayed by the leaders of each of the 
great modernist schools. 
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According to BRANCUSI, Rumanian. 
Eggs and egg-shaped designs 
are characteristic of 
his work. 








THE KAISER INTERPRETED 




















According to PICASSO, the Spaniard, who has gone perhaps 
the farthest of any in imaginative interpretation 
of spirit without form. 














According to MATISSE, leader of the French school 
of Post-Impressionists. 





POPULAR 


Patience, observing what other celebrities 
were doing, presented herself to a manager of 
vaudeville. 

““H’m—what,” asked the latter, “can you 
do, of a popular and pleasing character?” 

“Do?” repeated Patience, proudly. ‘Why, 
I can cease to be a virtue!” 


¥ 


Every time a man gets a new lease of life the 
rent is higher or else the landiord takes out some 
of the conveniences. 





According to ARCHIPENKO, the Russian. 


WEEKEND GUESTS 


From “ Chambermaid Chansons,” by Maggie 
Wishington, Second Assistant Chambermaid 
Them nervous poor relations ! 
They got such awful pride 
They tip you double-extra 
For fear they might be snide. 
But, oh, them rich relations ! 
They do not haw nor hem 
The horty nod, the frozen eye, 
Ts all you get from them. 


? 
Weekly Health Hint.—See America First. 
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According to ARTHUR B. DAVIES, the leading 


American exponent of Cubism. 





According to a savage artist of the 
African Congo. This is intended to 
represent a wood carving. Its faith- 
fulness in general design to some of 
the Congo wooden idols has been es- 
pecially admired by students of this 
type of art. 





ALIMENTARY 


In the presence of Love they were much 
awed. ‘“‘Is music indeed your food?” they 
asked, timidly. 

“It is,” replied Love. ‘True, I sometimes 
chew the rag but that is merely to promote the 
flow of the digestive juices.”’ 


Sa 


It is one of the curiosities of life to see men 
hesitate to cross a railroad track and then 
deliberately walk into the path of a flirting 
woman. 
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A TALE OF DARKEST MUCKLAND 


By JAMES L. FORD 





Illustrations by M. HELD 








It would have been hard to find in all Muck- 
land a purer spirit or a more valiant exposer 
of iniquity than Henry Holdup, the youngest 
reporter on the Daily Dredge. Henry held a 
Fearless Pen. He it was who had revealed to 
an astonished world the fact that the men em- 
ployed in iron foundries were constantly ex- 
posed to great heat. It was from him that 
Muckland had learned the damning fact that 
oyster fishermen often had wet feet, while 
heartless millionaires, lolling on the silken cush- 
ions of their clubs, feasted on what Henry— 
always famous for his novel phrasing—called 
** succulent bivalves.’”’ Moreover, he had inves- 
tigated the principal landlords of the community 
and proved conclusively that they followed the 
iniquitous custom of collecting rent. Truly, a 
rare hand with the muck-rake was brave Henry 
Holdup. 


One dull gray morning, while his fellow- 
reporters were out harassing the leading citizens 
of the town with impertinent questions, Henry 
sat at his desk diligently searching the telephone 
directory for some new business interest to 
assail. His eye fell upon the name of the Eagle 
Rolling Mills, an important industry as yet un- 
raked. 

As the company employed several hundred 
workmen at liberal wages and supplied a large 
market with the best of rails, it had become 
an object of suspicion to the honest Muck- 
landers, who are stern foes to any form of 
prosperity, and it was therefore with a lofty pur- 
pose in his soul that Henry took his trusty rake 
from its hook on the wall and hurried to the field 
of action. 


On his way his mind was busy with thoughts 
of sweet Mary Standoff, whose acquaintance he 
had made while investigating a neighboring 
Evil, and whom he now loved devotedly. The 
Standoffs had lived but a short time in Muck- 
land, and there was an air of mystery about them 
that Henry had never been able to penetrate. 
All he knew was that they were poor, proud, 
and reticent. 


The superintendent of the rolling mills received 




















“ Henry, if you really love me, 
spare the Eagle Rolling Mills.” 








the bright young investigator with a courtesy 
that indicated to the latter’s trained reportorial 
sense that he had something to conceal, and it 
was with suspicion keenly alert that he accom- 
panied the official through the works. Save for 
the fact that the workmen were neither starving 
nor striking, he could find nothing that was 
wrong. But a few apparently innocent inquiries 
as to the cost of raw material and the wages 








Henry sat at his desk, diligently 
searching the telephone directory for 
some new business interest to assail. 





paid, confirmed Henry’s belief that everything 
was wrong, and there was a gleam of triumph 
in his eyes as he bade the superintendent good- 
day and thanked him for his trouble. A moment 
later he entered the modest, vine-clad cottage 
of Mary Standoff. A charming flush suffused 
the young girl’s cheeks as she bade him wel- 
come, and there was a note of reproach in her 
voice as she said: ‘‘It is a long while since we 
have seen you, Henry. I suppose your work 
has kept you busy?” 

** Indeed, it has,”’ he replied; ‘‘ these are busy 
days forexposers. I have just_opened up a rich 
vein of revelation in this immediate neighbor- 
hood. Nobody has yet written up the Eagle 
Rolling Mills.” 


Mary Standoff grew quite pale and her heart- 
beats could almost be heard as she exclaimed: 
“But surely there is no reason for exposing 
them!”’ 

“‘The whole concern is rotten through and 
through!” cried Henry. ‘‘ Their workmen are 
so busy making rails that they neglect their 
duties as strikers and their faces are not pinched 
and haggard as prescribed by our wise statutes 
and portrayed in the Daily Dredge.”’ 

“It is all only too true,”” said Mary, wringing 
her hands in despair. ‘But, Henry, if you 
really love me, spare the Eagle Rolling Mills. 
Your Fearless Exposure will wreck our little 
home.”’ 

“*T shall be sorry if I pain you, Mary,”’ said 
the young reporter, taking her hand gently in 
his, ‘‘ but I must consider my duty to my paper 
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and the reputation of my Fearless Pen. The 
laws of Muckland are being violated every day 
by the company and I am now prepared to 
prove that they are guilty of the gravest crime 
on our statute book. They are conducting 
their business at a profit and paying dividends 
to the stockholders!’’ 


Hearing these words, Mary uttered a fearful 
cry and fell at his feet, imploring mercy: 
** Spare the Eagle works!” she cried. 

**What ?”’ demanded Henry, as jealousy took 
possession of his heart. “‘ You love the Eagle 
Rolling Mills better than you love me?” 

“*No!”’ cried the maiden; ‘‘ but we are depend- 
ent on them for the bread that we eat. My father 
gains his livelihood there.” 

*“*Your father works there? Then, why do 
you not starve? Why is he not out on strike? 
In what department is he employed? Explain 
to me at once!”’ 

**Alas!’’ cried Mary. ‘He is not employed 
there. He is the president of the company. 
Worse than that, he is a millionaire, but, know- 
ing the shame that is attached to wealth in 
Muckland, we have pretended to be poor. 
Listen to the crisp rattling of this sofa cushion. 
It is stuffed with the securities that are to be 
my dower. Take them, and me, too, but spare 
the Eagle Mills!” 


For a single moment Henry hesitated between 
love and duty. Then love conquered, and he 
took Mary in his arms, saying: ‘‘ All that you 
have is mine. I must help you to bear your 
burden. Let us share together the shame of 
wealth.”’ 


Henry Holdup no longer toils for the Daily 
Dredge. There is rust on his Fearless Pen. His 
rake hangs idly on the wall. Continuous lolling 
on the silken cushions in his wife’s little home, 
while listening to the cheery rustle and crackle 
of the debenture bonds and gilt-edged securities 
beneath his head, has convinced him that the 
Trust is not a curse but a blessing, and that the 
increment, even when unearned, may become 
an instrument for good when it falis into the 
proper hands. 











Continuous lolling on the silken 
cushions in his wife's little home. 








Spring In the — 

of his titles Josep 
Books Conrad is always 
happy; how happy, may be 
noted in his new spring book, 
“Victory”’ (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.). It is not a war book, 
though it depicts in his most 
dramatic manner the warring 
of human instincts. I have 
been told that it was planned 
several years ago, but not 
finished until the writer’s en- 
forced stay last autumn in his 
native land, Poland. Like 
Goethe or Stendhal, Conrad 
can write in the midst of 
war’s alarums about the hair- 
breadth ’scapes of his char- 
acters. But, then,.the Polish 
is the most remarkable race 
in Europe. From leading for- 
lorn hopes to playing Chopin 
they are unequalled. Mr. 
Conrad has returned to his 
old habitat in fiction. An in- 
genious map shows the reader 
precisely where his tragic tale is enacted. It may not be his most artistic, 
but it is his most engrossing story. Compared with ‘‘ Chance,” it seems 
a castback to primitive souls; but as no man after writing such an extra- 
ordinary book as ‘‘Chance”’ will ever escape its influence (after his 
“Golden Bowl,’”” Mr. James was another James), so Joseph Conrad’s 
firmer grasp on the burin of psychology shows very plainly in ‘‘ Victory’”’ ; 
that is, he deals with elemental causes, but the effects are given in a 
subtle series of reactions. He never drew a girl like Flora de Barril; and, 
till now, never a man like the Swede, Axel Heyst, who has been called, 
most appropriately ‘‘a South-Sea Hamlet.’’ He has a Hamletic soul, this 
attractive young man, born with a metaphysical caul, which eventually 
strangles him. No one but Conrad would dare the mingling of such two 
dissociated genres as the romantic and the analytic, and if, here and there, 
the bleak rites of the one, and the lush sentiment of the other, fails to 
modulate, it is because the artistic undertaking is a well-nigh impossible 
one. Briefly, ‘Victory’ relates the adventures of a gentleman and 
scholar in the Antipodes. He meets a girl, a fiddler in a ‘‘ Ladies’ Or- 
chestra,”’ falls in love, as do men of lofty ideals and no sense of the 
practical, goes off with her to a lonely island, there to fight for her pos- 
session and his own life. The stage setting is magnificent; even a volcano 
lights the scene. The villains are melodramatic enough in their behavior, 
but, as portraits, they are artfully different from the conventional bad men 
of fiction. The thin chap, Mr. Jones, is truly sinister, and there is a 
horrid implication in his woman-hating, which vaguely peeps out in the 
bloody finale. The hairy servant might be a graduate from ‘The Island 
of Dr. Moreau’’—one of the beast folk; while the henchman, Ricardo, is 
vividly put before us. I like the girl; it would have been so easy to spoil 
her with sloppy moralizing; but the Baron is the magnet, with, as a counter- 
foil, the diabolical German hotelkeeper. There is too much arbitrary 
handling at the close for my taste (you can hear the rustling of the wires 
over the puppets), and, while the thunder shower, as a background, is very 
effectivé, it does not evoke the same picture of desolation as the storm 
down the Rhone Valley in ‘‘Under Western Eyes.”” That performance will 
not be soon duplicated. Only in the opening chapters of ‘‘ Victory”’ does 
Mr. Conrad pursue his oblique method of tale-telling; the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a lordly narrative style rolls to a triumphant conclusion. 
This Polish writer easily heads the present school of English fiction. 


“The Great 

-_» “Chance” and ‘Vain Obligations’ — the latter by 
Tradition Katharine Fullerton Gerould—that set some wondering 
if certain resemblances between the two writers were only fortuitous. 
Mrs. Gerould’s new volume of tales, ‘‘The Great Tradition’’ (Scribner’s), 
will not be taxed as Conradian; indeed, I confess I felt rather disappointed 
when I didn’t find as exotic a story as the one which headed her first 
book. But there are compensations. The Russian, Chekoff, is not more 
devoted to the drab side of provincial life than the American writer. 
There are only eight stories, and in all the workmanship is of the highest. 
Sometime the theme is a trifle too “‘rarefied”’ for full-blooded treatment — 
as in ‘‘Pearls’”” (which strange mania Balzac would appreciate)—or too 
“posed,” asin ‘“‘The Dominant Strain”’; but when theme and treatment 
so coincide, as in ‘‘ The Miracle,”’ then we get a masterpiece in miniature, 





Last spring it was, perhaps, the contiguity of 





IE, SEVEN ARTS 


By JAMES HUNEKER 
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and not yielding an iota in its 
‘“‘human interest’ to the 
“‘best-seller’’ of the hour. 
Luckily, Mrs. Gerould is not 
thus far a best-seller, though 
in a novel she may tumble 
overboard, as did Mrs. Whar- 
ton in ‘‘ The House of Mirth” 
(her least artistic work). It 
may be urged that there are 
too many ‘“‘posed”’ cases in 
“‘The Great Tradition’ (for 
example, ‘“‘Leda and the 
Swan’’), yet no one will dare 
to deny the literary virtuosity 
of the author in pulling off 
her climaxes. ‘‘The Weaker 
Vessel”’ is a signal and vic- 
torious instance. And now 
for the novel, Mrs. Gerould! 





I have sel- [Lawrence 
dom laid down 
a book about Gilman 
music without a sigh of dis- 
satisfaction; not because the 
writer’s taste is not my taste, 
but usually because of the abominable style. Why music should be dealt 
with as if it were a melange of ipecac and statistics I can’t say, but I do 
know that when Lawrence Gilman writes he is always worth reading. His 
latest is entitled ‘‘Nature in Music’ (John Lane), not exactly a winning 
title, for it at once may mean much or little. However, Mr. Gilman deals 
in his accustomed silken style, with the latter-day landscape painters in 
tone, Wagner, Debussy, d’Indy, Charles Martin Loeffler, and Edward 
MacDowell. He also studies Death and the Musicians, Strauss and the 
Greeks, the place of Grieg, and a very timely article on a Musical Cosmop- 
olite, who is Loeffler, born an Alsatian, an American by adoption, and 
certainly the most individual composer in our country. I don’t lean much 
on the map theory in music. Chopin’s is greater than all other Polish 
music, and Grieg is Grieg more than he is Norway. Beethoven is a Ger- 
man among the Germans, even if a remote ancestor hailed from the Lowlands, 


“and Bach, despite the Hungarian strain, is Teutonic to the core. Even the 


Dachshund looks German, though he is now classed with the French Basset 
canine breed. Let us judge a man by the sheer merits of his work, and if 
Loeffler doesn’t lead all other composers here, then Ill wager Philip Hale the 
omphalic scale against the chromatic. Mr. Gilman thinks the same; better 
still, he gives most potent reasons to buttress this belief. It may prove 
me a superficial observer, yet do I think that Loeffler is a stronger man 
than Debussy—mind you, I don’t say more original; Debussy may have 
come first, but Loeffler has more power. Now, power is not a question of 
technique, atmosphere, or novel harmonic devices. You feel it, neverthe- 
less cannot always define it in terms of rigid prose. Moussorgsky’s music 
is an admirable example at hand. With all the tinkering of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, the fellow remains a rough diamond, a musical primitive, a 
composer of authentic power. And didn’t Debussy know it when he visited 
Russia in 1879, and later—at Rome, I believe—held in his hand the score 
of ‘“‘Boris Goudonow’’! I haven’t the slightest doubt that without 
Moussorgsky we should not have had Debussy, Ravel, and others of a 
charming, though not heaven-storming, school. Charles Martin Loeffler is 
more versatile, more profoundly poetic, than Claude Debussy, though that 
doesn’t attenuate the tribute paid the Frenchman by Mr. Gilman. We 
have been too long immersed in the theatrical atmosphere of Puccini and 
the younger Italian men who set dime novels to yellow music. Such a 
giant as Richard Strauss towers over his contemporaries in his ‘‘ Electra,”’ 
as did Wagner a half century earlier over his would-be adversaries. As 
a matter of fact, ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde”’ is just around the corner in nearly 
all modern music. 


Several seasons ago, a novel of much charm and Compton 
pathos, ‘‘ Carnival’? by name, served to introduce a young Mack a 
Englishman, Compton Mackenzie, to a wide circle of acnenze 
readers. Youth, idomitable, passionate youth, was written large over the 
story of the little Cockney dancer, and you laid down the book with tears 
not afar. Then came “Sinister Street,’ part one (in America called, for 
some curious reason, ‘‘ Youth’s Encounter’’). It was too long, and choked 
with details that revealed the philistine influence of, perhaps, Arnold Ben- 
net and his mucilaginous ‘‘Clayhanger.”” Part two (1914), with the original 
title, ‘‘ Sinister Street’’ (D. Appleton), is a better book, though the death of 
the hero’s father in the previous volume is a touching episode. I think 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“THE BRIDE, WEARING A MODERN 
CRINOLINE DRESS, ENTERED 
UPON THE ARM OF HER PROUD FATHER” 
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“JENNIE, GO AND GET 
ANOTHER QUART OF 
BUTTONS FOR THIS 
DRESS .” 
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UP IN DAVE’S ROOM 


Written and Illustrated (from Clay Models) by HELENA SMITH-DAYTON 























“Cribbage, you’re a vacuum cleaner, that’s what you are!” snarled Albert Colt. 


**Oh, I say, Mr. Cribbage, and the rest of you 
men!’ burst out Dave Hemisphere after dinner. 
**Want you all to come up to my room a few 
minutes. Got something to show you. New 
fishing rod. A peacherine!”’ 

‘“‘Now don’t you keep them up there too 
long!’’ cautioned Mrs. Cribbage. ‘‘We women 
folks have had a long, lonely day and we want 
company. Won’t you all come up tomy room?” 

“*Yes,”” agreed Gertie Golightly, ‘‘let’s all go 
up to Mrs. Cribbage’s room. Mr. Hemisphere 
can bring the rod down there and we can all 
admire it. I love to fish. I once caught——”’ 

**T think it would be nice to dance,”’ suggested 
May Wizzley to the New Young Man. 

“*Yes, do dance!’’ urged Mrs. Canary. ‘‘ You 
can take the rugs up in the dining-room and 
bring down Gertie’s phonograph. 

**I think Mr. Binney and myself will go out 
for awhile,’’ said Mrs. Binney. ‘‘Andy,’’ she 
whispered to her husband, ‘“‘ you’ve got to buy 
me some real food. I’m starving!” 

“‘Why, Lottie,” hedged Binney, ‘“‘ I haven’t 
got but a dollar and a half. I won’t get my 
check till to-morrow, and in the meantime I gotta 
get some cigars and have car-fare——”’ 

“*T’ve got a dollar,” interrupted Mrs. Binney. 
**That one-fifty will buy something to eat and 
my dollar is enough for cigars and car-fare.”’ 


All the ladies, with the exception of Mrs.Canary, 
were persuaded to enter Mrs. Cribbage’s front 
room, while the men trooped up another flight 
in the wake of the enthusiastic Dave Hemisphere. 

After an elapse of time, Mrs. Binney remarked: 
**T hope it takes those men long enough to look 
at an old fish-pole! ”’ 

**I don’t hear ’em talking now,” said Mrs. 
Cribbage, her hand behind her best ear. ‘‘What- 
ever are they doing?” 


“lll run up and get Andy!” volunteered 
Mrs. Binney. ‘“‘I’ll tell Mr. Cribbage you want 
sim to come down!” 

“‘For mercy’s sake, do! ’’ cried Mrs. Cribbage. 

** Tell ’em to all come down and we’ll dance 
or do something,’”’ prompted Gertie. ‘‘Gee, I 
wisht I’d gone out this evening!” 

“‘Dave Hemisphere will keep them up there 
blowing to ’em all the evening if we don’t break 
it up!’’ snapped Mrs. Cribbage. 


Mrs. Binney tripped up the stairs, but a ciosed 
door confronted her on the upper landing. 
Tomblike silence brooded over the top floor. 

**Ante up there, Colt!’’ she heard Andy say. 
**Decorate the mahogany. Come across!” 

“Somebody shy!’’ agreed Mr. Cribbage. 

Then Mrs. Binney knocked. ‘ Andy!” 

** Just a few minutes, Lottie!’’ calied Binney, 
impatiently. ‘‘I’ll be right down!” 

Mrs. Binney fled down the stairs. ‘‘ They’re 
playing poker!’’ she announced. 

**You must be mistaken,” said Mrs. Cribbage, 
tartly. ‘‘Samuel never plays poker. Whist, no 
doubt. If they wanted a game of whist, why 
didn’t they say so, and we could ’a’ all played. 
Right here in our room!” 

**They are not playing whist!”’ declared Mrs. 
Binney. 

**I better go up,”’ sighed Mrs. Cribbage. ‘‘ Of 
course Samuel isn’t playing— but he better 
come down.”’ 

She went up and she, too, listened at the door. 

“Til play these,’”’ said Samuel Cribbage. 

**I didn’t fill,’ growled the New Young Man. 

“Pll call,” said Binney. 

“‘All right,”’ said Dave Hemisphere. ‘‘Who 
opened?” 

“I did,” said the New Young Man. “Pair 
of ladies.” 
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‘* All yours, Cribbage,” said Binney. 

‘*Cribbage, you’re a vacuum cleaner, that’s 
what you are!” snarled Albert Colt. ‘If I was 
going to play often, I’d raise whiskers, too!” 

Mrs. Cribbage tiptoed downstairs. Before she 
entered her own room she managed to erase 
the smile from her face. 

**Well?’’? demanded Mrs. Binney. 

**] -I— guess they’ll be down soon,” said 
Mrs. Cribbage, comfortingly. 

Fifteen minutes later, Mrs. Binney did scout 
duty upstairs. 

**When I get back some of my money, I’m 
going to quit!’’ she heard her husband remark. 

Mrs. Binney crept downstairs. ‘‘Andy and 
Mr. Cribbage will be down soon,” she reported. 


Gertie Golightly, May Wizzley, and Miss 
Quince drifted away to their own rooms, as the 
hour waxed late. Mrs. Cribbage and Mrs. 
Binney kept the vigil. They were now in the 
state of mind where they were too proud to beg 
any husband of theirs to give them any of their 
society. If those men wanted to stay in Hemi- 
sphere’s old room and play cards — let ’em! 

When Samuel Cribbage and Andrew Binney 
came downstairs, it was after twelve o'clock. 

While Binney was wheedling the last dollar, 
before pay day, away from Mrs. Binney, Mrs. 
Samuel Cribbage was planning an early morning 
shopping trip downtown. 

Dave Hemisphere placed a quarter conspicu- 
ously on his center-table to placate Agnes, when 
the complete wreck of his room should dawn 
upon her the next morning! 

The loss of sixty-five cents made Samuel Colt 
forget his famous hundred-thousand-dollar clean- 
out ‘‘in the market,”’ years ago, while the New 
Young Man cheerfully hummed ‘“‘ Tipperary ”’ as 
he sat down to write a “‘letter home.”’ 
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Verses by DANA BURNET 


Bare toes are being worn this Spring 
In Gotham’s ultra art set, 
While paper dolls have hypnotized 
The simple-minded Smart Set. 
A lady Senator has learned 
To hold her tongue while voting, 
And yet folks say 
The suffrage fray 
Has not its sugar coating! 








Vic. Huerta puttered into port 
And praised us very nicely, 
But whether he will be interned 

We cannot say precisely. 
A man employed a special chef 
To cook his poodle’s dinner; 
Bill Sunday thinks 
A man who drinks 
Is naturally a sinner. 








An upstate village fell in debt, 
And so, with no begrudgement, 
The creditors attached the town 
To satisfy their judgement. 
Sir Taft inhabited a pew 
Along with Colonel Teddy; 
Fair Budapest 
Expects a guest, 
And Joffre’s drive is ready. 


A Jersey shorthand artist broke 
The stenographic record; 
The war career of Austria 
Appears extremely checkered. 
The Kaiser is considering 
Prohibitory measures - 
He soon may hock 
His well-known bock, 


O vanished Teuton pleasures! 
t 


My lady’s spats are turning green 
For no apparent reason, 
Unless, perchance, she yearns to match: 
Her footsteps to the season. 
The Stock Exchange enjoyed a spell 
Of furious endeavor; 
The Balkans all 
Began to bawl, 
And rumor springs forever. 


A pleasant law has come to paas 
By which folks illy mated 
May wed again as soon as they 
Are duly Reno-vated. 
An amorous young gentleman, 
Who wotted not of danger, 
Was sternly jugged 


Because he hugged 
A pretty passing stranger. 





Dame Stoner thinks this childish world 
Should have its brain cells jingled 
[$y jolly times and clever rimes 
And verses neatly shingled. 
Puck has the same idea, hence 
This page of precious patter; 
The Giants seem 
The same old team 
And that concludes the matter. 
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All the books on the future of 
art and literature in America have 
been written by the wrong people. 
The subject is not one for Prof. 





ON 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


THE OTHER HAND— 


come to the lesser arts — literature 
and painting, music and the dance. 
The artistic nations of the world 
are the rotund, oleaginous nations. 
Germany we know. Your French- 








Archibald Henderson, for Prof. 
Richard Burton, for Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, for the contributors 
to the Forum. It belongs properly to Mrs. 
Rorer and Dr. Wiley. The essential question is 
whether there can be any sort of artistic future 
for a nation that has gone in for uncooked ce- 
reals. Alone among our writers on aesthetics, 
Mr. Henry T. Finck has recognized the intimate 
connection between the art instinct and the food 
instinct. In his thoroughly digested books on 
Wagner and Grieg and his splendidly harmo- 
nized book on “Food and Flavor,” this well- 
known critic has pointed out the way. A blind 
generation has refused to follow. 


By the time these lines are in print the warm 
weather will be here, and in every well-conducted 
newspaper office the standing metal headed 
**What to Eat in Summer’”’ will be taken 
from its place on the shelf next to the 
“Do Your Christmas Shopping 
Early”’ editorial. The first and 
primary injunction will be, as 
usual, a warning against over- 
feeding. For that matter the 
feature is merely emphasized 
in summer. The fear of too 
much food is with the dieta- 
rians twelve months in 
the year. The horror of 
fat is in the national tem- 
per. It is an unconscious, 
unreasoning instinct, in- 
herited from a remote 
ancestry and having not 
the slightest justification in 
fact. Warning the average 
American against overindul- 
gence at table is like warn- 
ing the average Englishman 
against excessive sociability, 
the average German against 
violating municipal ordinances, 
the average Frenchman against 
talking too slowly, and the average 
Russian peasant against spending too 
many hours in his bathtub. The simple 
truth, of course, is that as a nation we do not 
eat enough; and that, until we have acquired the 
gift of gluttony, no million-dollar endowments 
will create the American drama we are all wait- 
ing for. 


An obvious truth, and yet everywhere over- 
looked; even in the columns of the Evening 
Journal, where Mr. Brisbane the other day 
argued from the case of Mr. Jack Johnson and 
Mr. Jess Willard, that fat is an enemy to effi- 
ciency. Strange that Mr. Brisbane should 
insist that a fat face augurs a stupid brain and 
so slight the names made familiar by constant 
association on the same page with Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the men always at Mr. Brisbane’s call— 
Napoleon, Julius Caesar, Balzac, Roosevelt. If 
a writer for the humorous press were cursed, 
for instance, with the torpid brain that hides be- 
hind the generous mask of G. K. Chesterton, 
the slow wits encased in the ample form of 
Peter Finley Dunne—but that is beside the ques- 
tion. The odd thing is that Mr. Brisbane and 
the minor moralists and dieticians should be lift- 
ing their voice against fat, fat, when there is no 
fat. The greasy American they belabor is a 
man of straw. Americans on the contrary 
live on Post-Toasties. 


This brings us naturally to the war in Europe. 
A conscientious study of that hideous confia- 
gration as depicted by Underwood and Under- 
wood suggests one reason why the Allies find it 
so difficult to push the Germans out of Belgium. 
The Germans are too heavy to be pushed. 


If it is still true that the circumference of a 
circle is only equal to 3.14,159 times the 
radius, the radius of action of the average Ger- 
man private, corporal, Generaloberst and mem- 




















THE WRONG MOMENT 


“ Darling, we must never, never let anything 
come between us.” 


ber of the General Staff is truly formidable. 
One sees why the German trenches are so 
firmly held. And, yet, remember that this is not 
mere dead weight. When it suited the German 
General Staff to have the line move forward, the 
line moved. The argument against sausage and 
dark beer, Kartoffelsalat and Apfelstrudel, falls 
to the ground when you recall how Von Hin- 
denburg’s middle-aged Landwehr sprinted 
through Poland and ran the ball around Grand 
Duke Nicholas’s right end. Hearty eaters and 
excellent fighters, the Germans are a standing, 
charging, climbing, and motor-cycling refutation 
of the locally accepted connection between fat 
and futility. 


So much for the greatest of all the modern 
arts. The case is still more convincing when you 
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man is not the wiry, snakelike per- 

son whom the imagination of the 
war correspondent has called up in contrast to 
the sturdy Teuton. France, the home of the 
casserole and the fricassee, is the home of art, 
of literature, of Bergson, and of nearly all 
American painters, sculptors, writers and danc- 
ers, whom we are too ill-nourished to appre- 
ciate, and so compel to take refuge in the vicin- 
ity of the table d’hote. 


Why continue? Europe as a whole eats 
mightily and we eat Husked Shreds; and as a 
result we have the rangy, clean-cut body that 
has made the House of Kuppenheimer cata- 
logue our highest attainment in the arts, we 
have the athletic records, we have the nerve 

that carries one through emergencies, and 
Europe has the sensibility and the ideas 
that go into the making of national art. 
One thing is certain. The spirit 
of art cannot flourish side by side 
with the Puritan temper. The 
poet ‘and the singer must be 
rooted in something gross or 
greasy. As between the Pur- 
itanism of the soul and the 

Puritanism of the body, 

from both of which we 
suffer, most of those who 
dream of a great Ameri- 
can art have chosen to 
attack the former. I 
helieve that the easier 
mode of approach is 
through food instead of 
sex. If we must develop 

a carnal appetite to build 

up a national aesthetic taste, 
we might try over-eating. 
Nothing is more fallacious 

than the belief that a heavy 
meal results in stupefaction. It 
simply results in physical quies- 

cence. In the physical languor that 
follows upon a European square meal, 
the mind, after a brief nap, soars free. 
The heavier the physical envelope the less 
apt it is to follow the mind into the empyrean. 
Because among the heathen nations of Europe 
one is compelled to sit still after dinner, one sits 
and talks and thinks and dreams. Whereas one 
of our own rational meals leaves a man only in 
a condition to play golf. 


Golf and tennis, Dessicated Stalks, and Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx—these are the forces that 
work for a slim waist-line and against a true 
native art. The evil begins with the first saucer 
of Dessicated Stalks and cream. It is continued 
by football and the clothing catalogues. It is 
perpetuated by the absurd fashion of keeping 
out-of-doors which we have persuaded ourselves 
is necessary to keep in trim. The clear eye 
and the healthy step of youth are not the things 
great poetry and music are based on. Being 
physically fit only means getting so much fun 
out of mere living that there is no incentive for 
creating things. What we need is advice on 
how not to keep well in Summer. Eat every- 
thing. 

Possibly a gross gospel of aesthetics; but it 
goes back to the first human artist who filled his 
belly and burst into song. 
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NOT WORTHY OF NOTICE National 


“He ain’t much of a scrapper, Mickey. He ain’t got no nicks on his gun.” L u ] | rat by 
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Lady, though I love you 
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With a passion rare, 
Though the stars above you 

Seem not hgif so fair, 
Though I think you splendid, = 

All a man can ask, z CUSHION 


" Rewaleretaiel | RUBBER HEELS 


Are worn regularly today by 








Though your outfit clashes Though the scheme is daring, 
With my sense of right. I can stand the shocks thousands of people who have 
I can stand for sashes Of the skirt you’re wearing tried other kinds first. 
Fe In which you delight ; And the pretty socks ; Get a pair yours elf—then your shoes 
il not sneer at veiling I can hide aversion Il b f bI h Il 
Fashioned like a mask, (Though it’s quite a task) wi lo more weg orta a i. wi “The change tap eolied 
But you'll set me railing For the styles called Persian wear longer, and you will wa k with foc a purest spose r. : ° 
If you wear a basque ! If you'll can the basque ! a new buoyancy and lightness. is a great relic. ‘The heel FE 
make walking on cement = 
walks leasure—and ten per FE 
5 ee thant Gee Gites For only half a dollar you can have your 9 "easier on the by 3 
Ugly and bizarre, shoes shod with Cat's !«#*- A 
But my manly passion Paw Heels, and make bow , 
Can be tried too far; your step as easy as 
I will dodge the halter, the Cat's own. 
Seek the brimming flask, ° ° 
Portada ot K That Foster Friction 
If you wear a basque! Plug took rubber heels 
Berton Bratey out of the slippery class 
| 
7 It prevents thousands of’ accidents. 
| : Then again that Foster Plug resists 
FLIES IN THE OINTMENT ao wear, and the extra quality of rubber 
“ How did you like your lodge initiation last night?” affords greater resiliency —meaning not 
“Not very well. The fellow who ran away with my wife last year only comfort but economy. No holes 
delivered the moral lecture, another fellow who has owed me eighty-five : i to track mud and dirt. 
dollars and sixty-five cents for eight years took my ipitiation fee, and the z eae 
shrimp that I licked last summer with one hand headed the degree team.” é' They cost ‘no more 
than the ordinary kind 
—and the name is 
JUST SO easy to remember. All 
THE -eeabd Oh, Mr. Clover, why are you such an awful temperance dealers and repair men 
Genk? \ — 50 cents attached— 
MR. CLOVER: Me? Why, I er — black or tan. 
THE BEAUTY: Don’t try to deny it. I know you are. Mr. Bump says Do you have weak arches? 
that whenever the men start drinking, you have them all stopped. al FOSTER RUBBER Ouho de tee! roe 
gives that extra support 
: where needed. Especial 
IN ANY TOWN COMPANY valushi to — he my - 
105 Federal Street, — trmen, conductors, oor 
MRS. WILLIS: What is that medal on your wall? Boston, Mass. their feet a great deal. 75c 
e MRS. GILLIS: That is the one that the Evangelists’ Trust gave my hus- Originators and patentees of the am ae ng ~< 
band. He hit the trail for a total of two thousand, six hundred and —— aa — Tob ali outline of 
Seventy-five yards last year, almost two rods more than his nearest 
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CIGARETTES 
As Mild and Mellow 


As Starlight on Tropic Seas 











TOLD SHMALAOOAUNUU GALANTE 


By the Fireside—At the Club 


Tames ream) 

Drives dull care away. A _hand- 
- rolled cigarette of rare Turkish to- 
* bacco for the true-connoisseur. We 

mark cigarettes with monograms or 
> crests. 
_ Send for Trial Box of 100 made $ 
Sigel ete aa 93.00 
| JF you area lover of the good 
I dace of life put your per- 
sonal check or meney-order 
into an envelope now —give us 
your address. 

No more searching for the 
right cigarette. eh 

Ladies’ Cigarettes a Specialty 

Tcharic, Simleh & Company, Inc. 


116-A East 28th Street, New York 
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» Wi op 1 
CANDLER Joes Worig2nt S327 
Evenings 8.20 Mats, Wed, & Sat. 2.20 


BIGGEST HIT IN 25 YEARS 


COHAN & HARRIS present 
(éy arrangement with Arthur Hopkins) 


THE NEW PLAY «QN TRIAL” 


By E.L. Reizenstein “a Seats 8 weeks ahead 


GEO. CQHAN?S theatre, sway, 4345, 


Eves 8.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
se IT PAYS TO (cr 
i ADVERTISE '3% 
FULTON wetetsurst 6 22833 


MANAGEMENT H. B. HARRIS ESTATE 


TWIN BEDS 
and‘Sallbury Med =. LAUGH FESTIVAL 


424d St. W. of B’way. Evs8.15 
ELTINGE Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.15 


A. H. Woods presents an American play in § Acts 


Tit SONG or SONGS 


Ry Edward Sheldon, Based on the novel 
by Herman Sudermann 


With John Mason, Thomas A, Wise, Others 


WINTER GARDEN 8oy%,.2n¢ 


MAID IN AMERICA 


THE WINTER GARDEN’S 
ET _ SENSATION 





REPUBLIC West 427g st, Eves, 2.20 


(By arrangement with Leiter & Bratton) 


@ new three-act drama 


THE NATURAL LAW 


By Charlies Sumner 
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DRAWING 


The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 10) 


that the new “Sinister Street’’ is more significant in its exposition of character 
and circumstance. Michael Fane, the illegitimate son of a nobleman, goes to 
Oxford, and there. we follow him through his joyous and priggish career, till | 


he leaves and returns toLondon. With 
the unselfish passion of inexperjenced 
youth he becomes an amateur reformer, 
and among the vile men and women he 
encounters he almost meets catas- 
trophe. There are racy sketches of 
Bohemian girls and tawdry men. But 
humor and vitality lend wings to’ situa- 
tions that otherwise might breed dis- 
gust. I, for one, hope to meet Michael 
Fane again. His sister, who plays the 
pianoforte so well, is also a living per- 
sonage. It’s a pity she married a 
country squire. 


“Ruggles of I don’t suppose it 

” makes much differ- 
Red Gap ence if a writer can 
manipulate his marionettes so as to 
amuse us, whether his methods be ultra- 
artistic or not. When I laid down 
“* Ruggles of Red Gap,” by Harry Leon 
Wilson (Doubleday, Page & Co.), I was 
literally tired of laughing; also, a trifle 
ashamed. The story is pure farce- 
comedy, and one that might be turned 
into a profitable stage entertainment. 
Ruggles is an English valet who visits 
the West, there to settle and marry 
one of the natives. The mode through- 
out is ironical, a difficult mode to suc- 
cessfully maintain without wearying 
the reader, but the high spirits and fun 
of Mr. Wilson carry the book on a swift 
breeze to the close. Either George 
Giddens or Harry Lillford—one is in 
Arnold Daly’s revival of ‘“‘You Never 
Can Tell,” and the other in ‘‘ The Law 
of the Land’’—might portray the im- 
perturbable valet with success. But 
the book’s the thing. It is quite the 
funniest of the season. 


GOOD GUESS 


HOSPITAL PATIENT: Yes,I was in the 
smoking-car when the trains met; but 
how did you guess it? 

HOSPITAL ATTENDANT: When we 
undressed you we found three aces in 
one of your sleeves. 
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OLD COINS WANTED 


| $1 to $600 each paid for hundreds of U.S and Foreign Colns dated 
before 1896. Send 10c. for our New Illustrated Colin Vaiue Book 4x; 
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WANTED— AN IDEA! 





Protect your ideas, they may bring you Wealth 


RANDOLPH & Co, 
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THE LINE 


MISS DAISIE STORK: Oh, the salary is all right, and the part 
would suit me, I know, but I simply won’t descend to wearing tights! 


NEW YORK’S TWO FRENCH | 


Where 

Mine Host 

Offers His 

Choicest 

Viands Ny 








HOTELS and RESTAURANTS | 


Hotel Brevoort | 


Fifth Avenue and 8th Street 


Cafe Lafayette 


University Place and 9th Street 
French cuisine of 
universal reputation 
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James Madison—“father of the Constitution” 


HE FOURTH PRESIDENT of 

the United States considered it 
a greater honor to be declared the 
Father of the Constitution than to 
have been elected twice to the high- 
est office in the gift of his country- 
men. No more ardent, intelligent, 
far-sighted and constant student of 
governmental problems ever lived 
than Madison. They were his life- 
long passion. He it was who labored 
with all his gigantic ability and in- 
domitable will to have deeply imbed- 
ded in our National law those vital 
principles which forever guarantee 
to all Americans Religious, Commer- 
cial and Personal Liberty. In private 
life he was genial and social — yet 
temperate. Many a foaming glass of 
good barley-malt beer he drank with 
his bosom friend Thomas Jefferson — 
“Father of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” Madison died at 85 and 
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to produce and market their honest 
brews. Their chief brand, the famous 
BUDWEISER, is sold _ 
throughout the civilized f¥ 
world—the drink of your § 
forefathers—the drink of 
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patent! ARRY EVANS: Yus. 
Wealth, 
9 Gat BILL SMITH: Right. W’en yer leaves 
0, = ver “‘ Blue Pig,’’ nip along under the ahses 
—— ter ver ‘“‘Goat and Spectacles.”” See? 
ina a ARRY EVANS: Yus. 
® 4x1 
a BILL SMITH: Right. There yew finds 
aa me wiv me intellec’ as clear as it is at this 
: moment, an’ yew stan’s me a kind love 
ter keep yer under the ahses goin’ ’ome. 
.-- Mine’s a staht-an’-bitter, miss, wiv 
my friend Mister ’Arry Evans ’ere. 
A Smart Sure Tread, Likeable Shoe 
ils for Men 
eee fA 
\CH Loin neous 


NTS | 
: QUICK LUNCH 
rt ; LITTLE WILLIE PORKER: O, mama! What sort of a place is that? 
MA PORKER: Never mind, Willie, what it is! Come away at once or 
you'll learn bad manners! 
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Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that 
Abbott's Bitters be used in making it; insures your 
aaa ". W Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
{ 
nm _ BLACK GUN METAL Bal English last, with blind eyelets to top, $3.50 a pair. 
— ‘ *? Note the low, broad, solid tread, the sturdy, yet extremely stylish appearance 
. on “ = E P P S ded , BILL Flay e ’as ter do is ter of this excellent Shoe. 
— : np a Note also that it is smart enough for dress wear and strong enough to endure 
(Continued from page 7) ARRY EVANS: Thet’s easy talk, thet a long and arduous series of walking tours. 
is. Don’t a man never want ter cross ver When outdoors invites— get the right Shoes. 
MOTHER: No. He’s not old enough yet. blinkin’ road? Third Floor, Men’s Shop, East Bullding 
GLADYS: When will he be old enough? BILL SMITH: ’E mus’ cross quick—see? 
, BROOKLYN 
MOTHER: Oh, in about five years’ time. ARRY EVANS: Yus, en git run over AnD TRA 5 NEW YORK 
GLADYS: I do hope the war lasts an- wiv a bleedin’ moter, er somethink o’ thet! 
other five years, so as Tom can use his BILL SMITH: Oh, yew give anyone 
pistol! Don’t you, mummy ? ver sick, yew do! Nah, ’ark ‘ere a minnit. 
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ARRY EVANS: ’Arm? On’y drop a BILL SMITH: Right. W’en yew’ve ’ad .. one): Wine the 
NO, 2 blinkin’ bomb on top of yer nut—thet’s orl! yer tea, yew comes aht fer a drop o’ beer. ij : 
fon” BILL SMITH: ‘Old on a minnit. Nort Very ge Keep — hee ny pe ) , UNION SUIT 
ser fawst. ‘Ow kin they drop a bomb on © Sits ter ver " Nelson's Kad.” See ~ 
valter i yer s'long es they cawn’t see ver? ARRY EVANS: Yus. 
lation yew hignerant man. Ain’t yew ’eard tell ver ‘‘ Nelson’s ’Ead,”’ keep under the ahses 
ng i & 0’ these bloomin’ searchlights ? until yer gits to ver ‘‘ Blue Pig.” See? 
ae BILL SMITH: I ‘ave, an’ wot I sez ters ———__$_$-_______-——___—___—__—_ 
f his yew abaht thet is this: there ain’t no 
rs ag0 searchlight invented yet as kin get through 
. To bricks an’ mortar, nor yet through tiles. Johnny 
yuired §  ARRY EVANS: *Ow abaht if a bloke 
honest i “PPens ter be walkin’ dahn street? Apple- 
amous ‘ meectiinidinies d 
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A LESSON IN ECONOMY 


MR. BALDOME: Why, young man, when I was your age I was living 
in a hall bedroom, and all the alimony I paid was three dollars a week ! 


WE GREET A NEW HUMOROUS CONTEMPORARY 
First we thought a page-boy had written it. Upon reflection, however, 


we realized that never could a fleet-footed Mercury of the Capitol aspire to 
the sacred pages of the Congressional Record. 


Then we noticed that the authorship was unblushingly acknowledged 


by a representative from the Sovereign State of Illinois, one H. Robert 
Fowler by name. 


Finally, the horrible truth dawned upon us. Wearied of the burden 


placed upon it by years of unrestricted ‘‘leave to print,”” the hoary old 
Record had thrown its hat in the ring as an avowed contestant for 
PUCK’S laurels. 


There are four stanzas in all; we submit but the first two. Curious 


readers are referred to page 5682 of the Congressional Record for the 
agonizing finale. 


The nation pays men $7,500 a year to listen to this: 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The States, in righteous indignation, 
Passed laws vote selling to disfranchise, 

Which acted as a stimulation, 
Honest elections to aggrandize. 

The long struggle to enforce these laws 
Slowly molded public opinion 

In favor of the party whose cause 
Promised reform in our dominion. 

The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 

Its triumph resplendent, hail, all hail! 


The people, wrought up to a high pitch 
During the campaign of ninety-two, 
Mustered their forces against the rich, 
Electing their ticket through and through; 
Down went tariff rates in ninety-four 
With a righteous law taxing incomes, 
Which created a tremendous roar 
Among proud masters in corporate camps, 
owning big sums. 
The sixteenth amendment, hail, all hail! 
Its triumph, resplendent, hail, all hail ! 


We agree with you: they earn it! 
In the eighth grade, little boys used to be sent home with ‘“‘ bad notes”’ 


for writing better flub-dub than this, but the Congress of the United States 
proudly incorporates it in the official record of its proceedings! As aspeci- 
men of vers libre, it is probably unique in the anthologies of all time and 
tongues. Was it ever delivered on the floor of Congress? Isn’t the giddy 
old Record spoofing us? 














ALL BRANCHES OF ART 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
WE BUY OUR STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS — 
LEARN TO DRAW SUCCESSFULLY AND EARN BIG MONEY 





DRAWING FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND | 


Our practical system of personal instruction and lessons by mail will develop your talent. = 
: EKighteen years of successful work for Newspapers and Magazines is the basis for the = 
= efficient method employed in this course. E 
We use our students’ work in our syndicate, thereby making a reputation and getting their * 


names before the Editors, Publishers, etc. : 

__A practical school that teaches practical work. Write at once for our Ilustrated Magazine — 
with terms and list of successful pupils who have made good and whose work appears in the leading 
periodicals and newspapers in the United States. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


= DAY CLASSES EVENING CLASSES MAIL INSTRUCTION 


thananyotherscom-| , = 
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Frederick Palmer 
is at the head of his 
profession. He is 
the greatest living 
war correspondent. 
Because of his ex. 
perienceand knowl. 
edge he has the 
confidence and re- 
spect of the high- 
est military officers} | 
His reports contain}, 
more information 
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ing from Europe. =* 
He represented] _ 


Collier’s in the Span: iter. 


De Duyvill 


ish-American, Russ0-| Syerr 
Jap and Balkans: 
Wars. Persons who 
want fullness and ac} .."«: 
curacy of information| — 
about the present 
war will do well t0 
follow Palmer in 
Be ” ses | 
Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 









































































PROFESSIONAL SATIRE 


THE SERGEANT (fo the recruit who has failed to hit the target at short range): 
Fix bayonet, charge! It’s the only bloomin’ ’ope you've got! 


fire, Number 1. 


Cease 


London Sketch. 


SOCIAL SNIFTINGS 


Instead of facing the shrapnel on the British firing-line the Earl of Cranberry is now 
located on Fifth Avenue facing the more dreadful barbed-wire vowels and consonants of 


his father-in-law, the eminent financier, 
John Q. Burglebanks. The Earl hopes to 
return in time to take part in the fighting— 
unless peace is declared prior to 1930. 


> 


Asensation has been created in society 
by the announced engagement of young 
Winthrop de Duyville of the Fifth Avenue 
De Duyvilles to a girl of a humble Riverside 
Drive family. Though eminently worthy, 
the young lady is the daughter of parents 
worth barely a million dollars. They keep 
only four servants and live in one of those 
fearful little three-bath apartments. Fancy! 


Algy de Microbean. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous.” 
Se, the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 





50 Leading Boat Builders have joined with 
the Gray Motor Company in issuing a cat- 
alog showing the specialties of each, 
which includes fishing launches complete 

Tom $125 upward to mahogany finished 










inder 4-Cycle Gray Motors for $2500. 
Cruisers from $450 up. This book helps 
_ select just the model of boat you have 
n looking for and tells you where to 
buy it and what it will cost. Bend forthis 

big Boat Catalog today. Free. Also 
showing full line of 2 and4cycle 


marine motors from $5 upwa one to six cylinders 
Gray Motor Co., 544 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit. Mich. 
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express launches with Self-starting6-Cyl- | 
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Den Pictures in Bewitching Poses 


Genuine photos from living models on 
double-weiy ht stock. 3 swell calinets, 25 ; 
6 for soc. with fine 644x844 photo FREE 


with order for 6. 
Our Dollar Special: 6 cabinets, two 
64x84, and so small photos, all for $1.00, 
oney back if not a» represented, 


KING CO., 3008-P, ANDOVER, O, 








TOUS LT il AUDA 
* Meet Me at the 


Tuller 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts 
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NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Cireus Park, 
Take Woodward Car, get off at Adams Ave. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


ingle. Double 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 $2.50Up 
200 “ 2.00 8.00 ** 
100 = ‘ 2.50 4.00 * 
100 ° * $.00t05.00 4.50 * 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 


All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors— Agents’ New ey Cafes 
and Cabaret Exellente 


ART STUDIES] 
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FRUIT CULTURE 


GRANVILLE: What is that lump in Uncle 
Jim’s neck? 

MOTHER: Why, that is his Adam’s apple. 
GRANVILLE: Oh, now I know why he 
was spraying his throat the other day. 


Have Healthy, Strong, Beautiful 
Eyes 

Oculists and Physicians used Murine Eye Rem- 
edy many years before it was offered as a Domes- 
tic Eye Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by 
Our Physicians and guaranteed by them as a 
Reliable Relief for Eyes that Need Care. ‘Try it 
in your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist 
—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Kye Free. 

MURINE EVE REMEDY COMPANY 
Chicago, LL 


Now is the Time 
to Walk 


in the open and breathe the 
delightful country air, with 
a bottle of good old 


at the finish of the jaunt to gratify 
the sharpened appetite and enjoy 
the well-earned rest. 


Try it at Restaurant 
or Home. 





FOR » MEN 


IGARS 


"MADE AT KEY WEST 
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DIARY Dec. 23,1820 |} 


I received a fine present 
today from my nephew 
a case of fine, mellow 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 


Has gladdened the hearts 
of its recipients for over a 
century and is still the prime 
favorite among those who rel- 
ish a pure, strengthening rye. 
Always uniform in purity and 
quality. Aged in the wood, 
bottled in bond, 

A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh,Pa. 
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From Puck Readers: 


This: Way Out, 
Mr. Gloom! 





These eloquent paragraphs — 
among hundreds in our files — tell 
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1 would not miss weekly of PUCK for 
twice ite HLT. 


thirty years, and I have always considered 
‘emos periodical of its class Permit 


lor: it 5 me to 
congratulate you on select such sweet and 
Clean stuff as“ Med "Your readers would 


appreciate more of the same kind. 


Easter 


Your ideas are ‘way ahead of ev: ~~ 
this country. d W. E WARREN. 


Shreveport, La. 
I want to express appreciation of our ex- 
cellent humorous paper. think the are 


ry 


and to note the have 
A cid subecriber, having 


On Tour. 


good clean . and thoroughly 
IE LEONARD, 
The Minstrel. 


New York City. 
for the past 


zi3 


pure in heart. 
ing up your val- 


ERT E. BAKER. 
Baltimore, Md. 


what I pay for it. ‘AYLOR. 


Charleston, 8. C. 


| have been 8 reader of PUCK for upward of 


CHAFFEE FREET. 


New York City. 
commenting on your 
number. It is a work of consummate art. 

ARTHUR LEONARD ROSENBERG. 


1 cannot refrain from 


San Francisco, Cal. 


and the humor spontaneous and 


: 


of years. 


paper for a 
J. B. ARDIS. 


Corwin Springs, Mont. 





you more concisely, more interest- 
ingly, more sincerely than we could 
write, why some 60,000 new read- 
ers have expelled gloom from their 
work-a-day world through a weekly 
communion with the reborn 


OR 


10 Cents a Copy Everywhere 


If your newsdealer cannot supply you, 
an easy method of putting Puck on pro- 
bation for the next three months is to fill in 
the coupon below, pin it to adollar bill and 
await the arrival of thirteen numbers of 
the only periodical of its kind in America. 


1915 


PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
301 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Enclosed find one dollar (Canadian $1.13, Foreign 
$1.26), for which send PUCK, for three months, to 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 















THE NEW LITERATURE 
“So all is over between us?” he 


“ All,” she concurred. 
‘Am I personally ob- 


noxious to you?” he 
questioned. 2 

“Oh, hardly that!”’ she 
frosted. 

“You are everything still 
to me,”’ he tentatived. 


“You are kind to say 
so,”” she gracioused. 

He muted for a moment. 
Then —— 

“There is another?’’ he 
suspensed. 

There is no one else,” 
she chilled. 

“Then why ——7?” he 
interrogatived. 

“I could not endure your taste in 
ties,”” she franked. 

** And is that all?’”’ he hopefulled. 

“It is enough,” she crisped. 

“But there is something else?”’ he 
ululated. 

“The man I marry,’ she parried, 
**must be a hero.” 

“I know it!”’ he conceded. 
am a soldier and a gentleman!”’ 
“*My hero!” she breathed. 

**Leolyn!’’ he emotioned; ‘‘ you shall 
marry me!” 

“No!” she stiffened. 

“Yes! I—I will let you pick out the 
ties,” he surrendered. 

“Oh!” she sweeted. 

“*I—I love you!”’ he lipped. 

“*Harold!”’ she precipitated. 

She would have fallen, but he caught 
her in his arms. 





“But I 


“‘We two — we two together!’ he 
hoarsed, happily. 
“We two!”’ she nestled. 


SAFETY FIRST 
CRABSHAW: I see that the soldiers in 
the war are supplied with two sets of 
suspender buttons. 

MRS. CRABSHAW: You men are glad 
to copy the women in an emergency, 
although you make plenty of fun of our 
six garter clasps. 

Sd 


A check-book is an interesting story 
until its chief character is killed off. 














By MARCUS HORTON 





DESERT 


MARCUS 
HORTON 





A wow el A mribing chareener ty the 
qe A & wondertul black 
larewes wee 


a that of» man snd + gui. 











The story of a wonderful black horse 
whose fortune was interwoven. with 
that of a man and a girl. The horse’s 
psychology is astonishingly portrayed 
and there is also an abundance of hu- 
man adventures and romance. 


$1.30 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Frontispiece. 




















Gentleman’s Thousand Rhee’ Estate 
For Sale or Rent at a Sacrifice 























water plant for both houses. 


picturesque bridge shown on cut. 





the famous motor boat course. 








FOR SALE AT ONE-THIRD THE ORIGINAL COST, in the beau- 
tiful Thousand Islands, gentleman’s complete country estate on an 
island in the St. Lawrence, comprising two large modern cottages. 
Large boathouse ; electric power-house on property. 
nine masters’ bedrooms and five masters’ baths (as well as ample 
servants’ quarters); electric light and steam heat throughout. The 
| second house has eight masters’ bedrooms and five masters’ baths 
(as well as ample servants’ quarters). 
tric lighted throughout, has ample accommodations for superintendent. | 


POWER-HOUSE contains complete electric light plant, as well as 


One house has 


Cottage over boathouse, elec- 


TENNIS COURT on an adjoining island connected to main island by 


Golf links adjacent. 


| This place offers every possible opportunity for water sports of every 
kind; yachting, sailing, swimming, and ; 
Thousand Islands is the home of the motor boat. The houses overlook 


The 


unsurpassed fishing. 


ALSO to be rented at a very low figure. 


Address W. A. SANDS, Room 1002, Aeolian Building, New York 
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16, 18, 20-ft. Blue Bird boats ready to ship. 
Thoroughly 

tical family 
Gc Detroit two cycle reversible, guaranteed FIVE 
ing, child can run it. 

SEN 

Agent’s 
any loca 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1099 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





BOATS 


aranteed and tested. Most prac- 
ats afloat. Combine handsome ap- 
arance with speed aay and seaworthiness. 

material and workm: ip throughout. En- 


, only 3 moving parts, starts without crank- 
Has auto boat seats. 

ID FOR FREE BLUE BIRD CATALOG TODAY 
Demonstrator agents wanted everywhere. 
price to each first user of a Blue Bird in 
ny. Ask also for BARGAIN SHEET on 20, 
. 23, 35' Runabout Motor Boats. 




















matl will reach him where no mortal ¢ 


A man's 


MAILING LISTS 


99° Guaranteed 


covering all classes of business, 


ofessions, trades or 
individuals. Send for our complete catalog showing 
national count on 7,000 classifications. Also get special 
prices on fac-simile letters and addressing. 





Ross-Gould soin.sus:. St. Louis 











Keep Up With The World’s Advance 


How do the gunners in the war aim their guns 
at something they cannot see? 


Wouldn't you like to know more about such 
topics of general interest ? 


The world is advancing so rapidly that it is 
difficult to keep up to the times. 


THE WORLD'S ADVANCE is the magazine that 
tells you every month all the new theories, 
Mscoveries and inventions in the realm of 
electricity, mechanics and science. 


LOOK FOR 









Monthly 


Magazine 


ORLD'S 
ADVANCE 


ee fn en 


ELECTRICITY 
MECHANICS 
INVENTION 
SCIENCE 


It tells about these things in a way everyone 
can understand, and in a way intensely in- 
teresting to everyone. 

For young men regular reading of 
WORLD'S ADVANCE is an education. 
For business men it sums up the progress of 
science month by month and keeps them well 
informed, 

With its many special departments and inter- 
esting articles, illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs, it is just the magazine that you 
have been looking tor. 


THIS SIGN 


THE 


Formerly 
Modern 


Mechanics 







READ WHAT THE MAY ISSUE CONTAINS 


Illustrated Article on the Machine Gun 
and its Deadly Uses— 
With pictures of how the armies of europe are using the quick 
firers in trench: and field 
“*Sidestepping a Shifted Cargo’’— 
How a ship and her cargo were saved in the face of one of 
the sea's gravest dangers. 
The World’s Picture Gallery— 
Sixteen pages of photographs showing timely and bizarre 
scenes from all over the ylobe, with some exclusive war 
pictures. 
The Motion Picture Department 
this month describes * The Introduction of Scientific Apparatus 
in Photoplay,”’ and takes you behind the scenes in the fas 
cinating business of making the movies 


DON’T MISS MAY 


You can get it at your newsdealer at isc. a copy, or $1.50a 
year. 

If you find that your newsdealer does not have it, we will make 
you a special offer of four months for soc. if you will write us 


These are but a few of a number of topics covered by the 
articles in May Every one of the articles is filled with just 
as interesting pictures. 


The Monthly Departments for Craftsmen 
and Electrical and Wireless Workers 


are another biy feature that you will certainly enjoy 
will tell you how to make art furniture and yive you number 
less little mechanical hints. designs and 
plans are given. 


They 


Each month new 


Here we have talked quite a while and have not begun to 
cover the interesting contents of this up-to-date mayazine, 
THK WORLD'S ADVANCE May 
number to see for yourself. 


You will have to get the 
— oe ee eee eee ee ee ee oe 

USE THIS COUPON 

" THE WORLD’S ADVANCE, 


42 Union Square, New York 
THERE WORLD'S 


] For the enclosed soc kindly send me * 





direct and send us bis name, ADVANCK" for four months beginning with the new 
May issue. 
Che WORLD’ S ADVANCE 5 8000 creer cere tte seer eeeseeenee 
‘ a | TTPEE cies cvdicsesioviesioidetseteesssneertm 
42 Union Square New York City . 
| EE eS eee 








THE WOMAN VOTER 


Published by The Woman Suffrage Party, New York 
48 East 34th Street 
F you are really interested in what is being done towards 
gaining the vote for women in New York State 
in 1915 (whether as a suffragist or as an anti), you 
want to read The Woman Voter. 
IF you are an active worker in the Suffrage 
Movement and want to work efficiently, you 
cannot get along without The Woman Voter. 


You need it for your authority; you need 
it as your guide-book this Big Year of 


our campaign. 


Subscription Price 
50 Cents a Year 


Send your order to-day so as not 
to miss the May number. 
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THE 
WOMAN 
VOTER 


48 E. 34th St. 
New York City 


Herewith find 50 Cents 
for subscription to The 


Woman Voter to begin 
Se number. 
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Everything Except the Ice to Make 
Unsurpassed Cocktails 











“SCEATS ; 


‘ ‘ ; ‘D IST 
CAMBERWELL fy) — ‘ 
THE 10m DISTILLING € “SCEATS & WiLtis. 


THe ne W908 pean of ‘ | BALTIMG CAMBERWELL DisTil 

















Use the coupon. Tear off and sign, and send with the money. _ The goods will 
reach you promptly. 





JARE RWELL DI IN, ENGL 
THE WILSON DISTILLING cd THE WILSON DISTILING | 
i ‘BA LTIMOR' = ° , BALTIMO 
4 -_ - ae - - 
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Four bottles of ELBART | Dry Gin 


Triple distilled after the same formula as es in use for over 100 years 
at the Camberwell Distillery, Addington Square, London, England. Ere 
dry, fragrant, crystal clear—there CAN be no better Gin than EL-BART. 


One bottle of Standard brand of French Vermouth 
One bottle of Standard brand of Italian Vermouth 


And to make you better acquainted with EL-BART 


The Famous EL-BART Dry Gin Cocktail Shaker 


And four first-class lead-blown cocktail glasses. 











A Cocktail to be right must be freshly made, and this unique glass 
shaker has recipes clearly etched on the glass for Bronx, Martini, and 
Dry Martini Cocktails. Simply pour in quantities indicated, add ice, 
shake well and you have the best cocktail you ever tasted. 


EL-BART 


303 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Enclosed find $5.00 (check, 
money -order, stamps or 

cash). Kindly "send by pre- 
paid quress case advertised in 
PUCK, t 


This exceptional shaker and the above material (nofe the illus- 
tration) will be sent, for a limited time, by prepaid express to 
any address in the U. S. east of Omaha, Neb., for only $5.00. 
To points west of Omaha, $6.00. 


(Name) 


(Address) 


(County and State) 
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Get in the Game—‘“Roll Your Own” 


When the umpire shouts, “Play Ball,” light up a fresh-rolled “Bull” 
Durham cigarette and settle down to root for the home team—the 
one best way to enjoy a ball game, as millions of “fans” will testify. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


has been identified with the great national pastime for so many years that 
it has practically become a part of the game itself—the spectators’ part. 


No other game can ever supplant baseball—no other Ask for FREE. pack 
tobacco can ever supplant “Bull” Durham—in the enthu- with each’ 5c sack 


siastic favor of sport-loving, enjoyment-loving America. 


The unique fragrance of this pure, mild, mellow tobacco—the smooth- 
ness and freshness of “ Bull” Durham hand-made cigarettes— afford 
distinctive, wholesome enjoyment and thorough, lasting satisfaction. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll 
Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette 
papers, will both be mailed, free, to any address in 


U. S. on request. Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room 1289. 





THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








THE PUCK PRESS 













































